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Putting Cogs in the Wheels... 


1 BELIEVE that the centralization of manpower control accomplished by the President’s 
Executive order of December 5, 1942, was a prerequisite to any wholehearted, adequate attack 
on the Nation’s tremendous task of distributing our manpower equitably between the armed 
forces and war industry. 

Although gratified with the grant of additional authority, I am at the same time thoroughly 
aware of the heavy responsibility which accompanies it, and I[ shall approach the problem with 
an attitude of humility, mindful of the ultimate far-reaching effects which hinge on its solution. 


* * * 


The transfer ot the Selective Service System and the restrictions on voluntary enlistment 
will make possible a unified plan for the orderly withdrawal of men from civilian life with the 
least possible disturbance to essential war production. 

The authorization for the regulation of hiring is clearly a necessary control in areas of critical 
labor shortages. Although I am determined to exercise this authority, where necessary, to 
prevent labor hoarding and to allocate essential workers to war plants, action will be taken 
only in those areas and with respect to those occupations -where it is essential to the meeting of 
labor requirements. Control over hiring through the United States Employment Service will 
impel employers to make the best use of local labor supplies, and to cooperate more extensively 
in the hiring of women, handicapped persons, older workers, and minority groups. 

The authorization to set up labor priorities makes it possible to transfer skilled workers from 
less-essential industries to vital war plants, and also gives assurance to farmers that they will 
have more adequate labor supplies to meet the tremendous food goals set for 1943. 

By giving the manpower chairman a seat on the Economic Stabilization Board, the Presi- 
dent provided for coordination of manpower strategy with price control, farm production, wage 
controls, transportation, housing, and other stabilization measures. This means that recruitment 
activities of local offices of the United States Employment Service, recently integrated with the 
War Manpower Commission, will be even more closely coordinated than in the past with 
related activities of other Government agencies. 

The provision in the Executive order for a uniform policy on the utilization of educational 
institutions will enable the Commission and the armed services to complete plans which will 
eliminate the confusion and misunderstanding that now obscure the Government’s desires in 
this respect. 

The provision for the legal status of the Management-Labor Policy Committee is recognition 
of the work of that group and will, I believe, enable it to perform its functions in a still more 
effective way. 


* * * 


All of these steps put cogs in the wheels of the manpower machinery. New tools are now 
being forged, new patterns designed for new parts of the machine, to make manpower control 
a factual reality. Many of the tools will be placed in the hands of USES local office personnel, 
for it is there that the test of the machinery will be made. Plans can be made, strategy outlined 
here in Washington, but the real battles of production and manpower are out in the WMC 
areas—our fighting fronts. 

While there must be strict adherence to national policies relating to allocation and use of 
manpower for military and industrial needs, every step will be taken to insure prompt and 
decisive action in the local communities—where war jobs are really done. 


* * * 


The task of manpower allocation is huge and complex. There is no foreordained plan which 
can be followed. Necessities of supply and demand must set the course, step by step. The 
job is new and unprecedented, for history does not record any similar situation in America. 
It will require the utmost of tolerance, patience, understanding, cooperation, determination, 
and common sense, on the part of workers, employers, and USES personnel alike. 

Remember, however, that while the solving of the manpower problem is everybody’s concern, 
it is primarily the responsibility of the War Manpower Commission. The local offices of the USES 
are the eyes and ears—and hands—of the War Manpower Commission. On their reports 
Washington bases its decisions, makes its plans. On their willingness and ability rests the extent 
to which our plans will be carried out. On their actions depends the course of manpower events 
dwring the fateful years to come. 

Cogs have been put in the wheels, but it is up to the United States Employment Service of the 
War Manpower Commission to make the manpower machinery work—smoothly and efficiently. 


—Paut V. McNutt, Chairman, War Manpower Commission. 
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Revised classification for industrial areas— 
Employment stabilization steps—National 
registration for lawyers—Total war against 
accidents—Exclusive hiring authority clari- 
fied. 


THE WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION has 
moved decisively to meet the manpower needs of its 
giant battlefronts, industry, agriculture, and combat. 
In addition to steps for employment stabilization, it 
emphasized manpower conservation through war 
against accidents and designated certain industrial 
localities as plentiful labor areas, in which all possible 
effort should be made to renew contracts, place new 
contracts, and locate new production facilities. 


xk 


4 A revised classification issued for guidance of the 
WPB and Government procurement agencies, in 
placing war contracts with consideration for man- 
power factors, put 85 industrial areas in a fourth new 
group. It includes all areas in which available labor 
supply is not fully utilized on essential civilian or war 
production or in which a substantial surplus of workers 
exists. 

Production areas were formerly grouped in three 
classifications: Group I, areas of labor shortage; 
Group II, areas of anticipated labor shortage; and 
Group III, areas of labor surplus. Reclassified, the 
groups are four in number: 


Group I includes 31 areas in which the current 
labor requirements cannot be met, except through the 
release of workers now employed in production for 
which facilities exist elsewhere; areas where labor 
requirements have been or are being met only through 
substantial necessary in-migration, or where large- 
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scale special recruitment programs have been or are 
immediately necessary to draw upon reserves of 
women and other individuals not customarily in the 
labor market. 


Group II includes 95 areas in which substantial 
in-migration, taxing present community facilities, will 
be necessary to meet presently known labor require- 
ments; areas where large-scale special recruitment 
programs will be necessary to meet presently known 
labor requirements, drawing upon reserves of women 
and other individuals not customarily in the labor 
market, and areas which are at peak employment 
and whose labor requirements have been met only 
through substantial necessary in-migration or large- 
scale recruitment programs. 


Group III includes 61 areas where presently known 
labor requirements for the next 6 months can be 
met with relatively little in-migration or use of 
individuals not customarily in the labor market. 


Group IV includes 85 areas of labor adequacy or 
abundance. 


{ Management-labor conferences to review progress 
and consider modifications in the employment sta- 
bilization plan were called in January—one in Den- 
ver (January 18 and 19) to consider employment 
stabilization experiences in nonferrous metal activi- 
ties, including aluminum and magnesium; and one 
in Seattle (January 23 and 24) to be devoted to 
lumbering activities. Leading representatives of man- 
agement and labor and interested departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government were scheduled 
for participation in these conferences. 


WPB Chairman Donald M. Nelson and WMC 
Chairman McNutt in a telegram to representatives 
of management and labor in the automobile and auto- 
mobile parts industry, reaffirmed and extended the 
Government’s labor transfer policy, in furtherance of 
employment stabilization objectives. 

The original policy worked out in conference be- 
tween labor and management in the industry (an- 
nounced September 17, 1941, amended June 18, 
1942) provided the conditions under which men 
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transferred from automobile plants being shut down 
for conversion could be recalled by their former em- 
ployers. Provision was made for the protection of 
seniority rights of such workers. The recent amend- 
ing action provides that transferred automobile work- 
ers who have developed higher skills will remain at 
their new jobs and continue to accumulate seniority 
rights with their original employers unless or until 
they are recalled to essential war jobs in which their 
new skills will be used. This policy is to be effective 
throughout the automobile industry. 

Under the revised policy, if area agreements reached 
under WMC’s employment stabilization policy con- 
tain provisions which are equivalent to those set 
forth in the automobile industry policy, workers will 
be able to utilize the machinery set up under such 
area employment stabilization plans for the protec- 
tion of their rights. If, on the other hand, the pro- 
visions of any area agreement which covers plants or 
workers in the automobile industry are not equiva- 
lent to the provisions of the Government’s policy, the 
provisions of the national automobile industry trans- 
fer policy continue in force. WMC cited the Detroit 
area as an example of a locality where the national 
policy will govern. 


§ Former employees of the Federal Government, who 
enter the armed services after being transferred to 
work in a private or public war-supporting activity, 
were assured under the terms of WMC Directive XVI 
that they would be entitled to reemployment by the 
Federal Government upon termination of their service. 
This constitutes an amendment to WMC Directive 
No. XI which failed to include “‘public”? war-sup- 
porting activities in its original provisions. The 
amendment is retroactive to September 27, 1942, 
and contains a provision to protect the newly con- 
ferred rights which may have lapsed because the 
former Government employees failed to file timely 
applications for reemployment. Such persons were 
given until February 1, 1943, to file applications. 


§ The American Bar Association—180,000 lawyers 
strong—is being enlisted in the drive for manpower. 
The WMC Chairman has accepted the Association’s 
plan for cooperation with manpower officials. In 





































accordance with this plan, lawyers will provide legal 
service to war workers; will make individual lawyers 
available for war production and related fields of 
activity; and will assist in promoting public under- 
standing of manpower problems through a public 
information program. 


§ Not only stabilization but conservation of man- 
power is the concern of the Government. Pointing 
to the accident toll as a major handicap to stabilizing 
American manpower, Mr. McNutt called attention 
to the work of several agencies which for some 
months have concentrated on the safety problem. 
The Division of Labor Standards of the Department 
of Labor through its National Committee on the 
Conservation of Manpower in War Industries has 
enrolled the help of hundreds of safety engineers for 
accident prevention work. The Industrial Hygiene 
Division of the U. S. Public Health Service deals 
with those aspects of safety which relate to health 
and physical stamina. The Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services works for the coordination of 
governmental and community services concerned 
with safety problems. The task, a voluntary one, 
covers all industries and all labor. 


¢ Authority to make the USES the exclusive channel 
for all hiring was conferred on the Chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission by Executive Order 9279 
of December 5, 1942. The Presidential order, while 
providing the authority for an exclusive hiring 
channel, also permits hiring, solicitation and recruit- 
ment by other public or private organizations in 
accordance with standards determined and approved 
by the Chairman of the WMC. The exclusive hiring 
authority will not be invoked unless violations of 
sound manpower policy occur, including such prac- 
tices as pirating of workers, labor hoarding, discrimina- 
tion, or other unsound practices which prevent using 
local labor for maximum effectiveness in war pro- 
duction. WMC’s national Management-Labor Policy 
Committee and the Commission staff are working on 
a program for integrating the operations of various 
types of hiring agencies. This program will include 
the requirements which must be met by nongovern- 
mental hiring agencies in order to obtain approval for 
continued operation. 
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Farm Recruttment — 


USES Looks Ahead 


‘*THE 1943 GOALS represent the most crucial and important task our farmers have ever been asked to perform. 
The role of American food in the war strategy of the United Nations puts the farmer on the front line and dictates 
the trends of our 1943 farm production program.” 

Thus, Secretary of Agriculture Wickard inaugurated the 1943 farm production program which calls for the 
largest output in history. Moreover, the success of Mr. Wickard’s food rationing program depends to a great 
extent on 1943 farm production. With more and more men being drawn into industry and the armed forces 
and with the prospect of new territories to feed, the farm labor problem for 1943 promises to dwarf the gigantic 
one of 1942. The crops of 1942 were harvested without any significant losses, due in no small measure to the 
efforts of the United States Employment Service; this year, again, the United States Employment Service of the 
War Manpower Commission will play a major role in recruiting agricultural labor. 

What were the lessons learned by the USES in 1942? How can they be applied in 1943? Now is the time to 
study local office experiences, to uncover the clues and make plans which will help solve our problems in the 
next planting and harvesting season. Several local office stories presented here illustrate the types of difficulties 
which the USES experienced in 1942 and the methods by which they were solved. Similar problems will arise 











in 1943; undoubtedly the methods used to solve them last year will be of great value this year. 
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An Experiment 
In Recruitment 


e o e By 


WALTER ERB 


Regional Farm Placement Representative 
United States Employment Service 
Chicago, Illinois 


WHAT ARE THE NATURES of supply and demand 
in agriculture? This is the enigma which has always 
confronted us in the field of farm placement; perhaps 
the study described here will be a possible answer. 

Some months ago our State Subcommittees on 
Farm Labor, State Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
representatives, representatives of the School of Rural 
Sociology of the State University, and people in our 
own Service became convinced that there were num- 
bers of underemployed and totally unemployed indi- 
viduals who had drifted to submarginal agricultural 
areas during the height of the depression and that they 
had not moved out of these areas even with the in- 
creased employment activities caused by the war, 
Although we all spoke of this as a labor supply, the 
usual methods of recruitment failed to uncover any 
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sizable numbers of workers in the area. It was then 
decided that a definite program should be under- 
taken to determine where and how much labor was 
available in such areas. The cut-over section of 
northern Wisconsin was selected for the experiment. 

First, in cooperation with the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, the Department of Rural Sociology of the 
University of Wisconsin, and the USES for Wiscon- 
sin, a survey was conducted in this section to ascertain 
the availability of a labor pool in a typical submarginal 
area. Results showed that (1) there are definite 
pools of unemployed and underemployed workers 
available in these places; (2) these workers can be 


_ recruited, provided recruiting personnel in such areas 


have bona fide orders for workers before beginning 
recruitment; and (3) such recruitment should give 
consideration to both farm and nonfarm workers. 

From this we developed a specific plan for the cecruit- 
ment and movement of labor from such areas of supply 
to areas of demand. We then selected a typical de- 
mand area in which we contacted farm employers 
to obtain detailed orders for workers and completed 
arrangements whereby prospective employers and 
prospective farm laborers could be brought together, 
either by personal contact, or through accepted dele- 
gated representation of each group. 

In securing actual job openings we worked through 
local community leaders suggested by the County 
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Extension Agent and other members of the County 
USDA War Board. We explained to these local 
leaders what we were attempting to do and they in 
turn pointed out certain farm employers who were 
in need of regular year-round help. Individual 
contact was then made with each of the farm em- 
ployers and a detailed job order was secured. This 
contained a complete description of the farm loca- 
tion, type of farm facilities that would be provided 
by the farm employer, such as housing and other 
perquisites, the rate of pay that the farm employer 
was willing to offer, and some information relative 
to community advantages, etc. As these orders were 
obtained, we explained in detail the purpose of the 
experiment and the method by which we felt labor 
could be recruited. 

Carrying with them these genuine worker orders, 
the experimental crew traveled to the submarginal 
country. Here they obtained the names of those 
workers whom the community leaders had indicated 
were either underemployed or totally unemployed 
and began a door-to-door canvass of their homes. 
With them went either the County Extension Agent, 
AAA Chairman, Farm Security Administration 
County Supervisor, or a leading citizen of the com- 
munity. The visit began with an introduction by 
the community representative who explained the 
purpose of the visit. Then the recruiting crew dis- 
cussed at length with the individual the job openings 
available and determined on the basis of this personal 
contact whether or not the individual was interested; 
if so, they took a complete work registration. 

After the recruiting crew had completed their re- 
cruiting for the bona fide job openings which they 
had secured from a demand area, they made arrange- 
ments for the delegated representative of the farm 
employers to conduct a pooled interview with the 
applicants interested in such employment. As a re- 
sult, the farm employer representative was able to 
hire all of the workers needed for the available job 
openings, and arrangements were made for the trans- 
portation of the men and their families. 

On the basis of this initial experiment, the recruit- 
ing plan was expanded to encompass both Wisconsin 
and Illinois, and to date it has proved without a doubt 
that such recruitment is and can be effective in bal- 
ancing supply and demand for year-round farm 
workers. In Wisconsin some 40 or 50 farm workers, 
both single and married, have been recruited in sev- 
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eral townships and placed on dairy farms in demand 
areas of southern Wisconsin. Further, during the 
course of the recruiting for these farm workers, in- 
dustrial workers have been uncovered, including 
some with the highest skills. For example, during 
the past several weeks we have compiled a list of 
190 prospective applicants to be interviewed and 
recruited for employment in other areas, and the 
local manager serving that particular area reports 
that during the first 4 days a total of 34 farm couples 
and 10 single men were registered. In the group of 
10 single men interviewed, it was discovered that 2 
were machinists who had been out of touch with the 
labor market since the early 30’s, 2 were experienced 
farm hands, and the remainder were primarily un- 
skilled industrial workers. 


Seven Points to Remember 


In Illinois preliminary meetings with county com- 
mittees were held in which one township in each 
county was selected for initial recruitment, and an 
average of approximately 48 names per township 
were compiled of individuals considered by the county 
groups as being unemployed or underemployed. 
The recruitment has resulted so far in some 15 farm 
couples placed in other areas and 27 additional 
workers available for immediate employment. 

We know that this method of recruitment will work. 
However, there are certain points which must be kept 
constantly in mind when following this plan: 


1. Recruitment must be geared to demand. 

2. It is essential that the demand for farm workers 
be based on bona fide orders which give specific in- 
formation as to wages, permanency, etc., rather than 
vague statements of need. 

3. Intelligent selection of townships to be used for 
recruitment areas must be based on knowledge made 
available to the Employment Service recruiting officer 
through other cooperating agencies, such as the State 
and County Subcommittees on Farm Labor, the 
University’s School of Rural Sociology and Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

4. For each county or township selected, the Em- 
ployment Service representative must make sure 
that the county units of cooperating agencies are 
given a full explanation of the purpose of such re- 
cruitment and should abide by the advice of such 
community leaders in the preparation of lists of 
families that are potential applicants for work. Lists 
used for discussion in these county meetings may 
vary with the type of government found in the area. 
In some instances polling or voting lists are most 
useful, in others personal property assessment lists, 
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or school tax lists. Sometimes the most complete 
lists will be found in the offices of the Extension 
Service or AAA. 

5. In both the placement and recruitment ends 
of the job it is important that the Employment 
Service farm placement interviewer utilize to the 
fullest the offices of the county agent, Farm Security 
county supervisor or representative, and the AAA 
county and township committeemen. These persons 
know their counties and their people. 

6. Procedures for this type of recruitment and 
placement must be sufficiently flexible so that they 
may allow for any peculiar situations prevailing in such 
counties. The officials referred to in point 5 above 
can be of definite assistance in guiding and counseling 
us so that we may perform this job most efficiently. 

7. The recruiting interviewer must go over hill, 
down lane and path, contacting each person indi- 
vidually. Newspapers, radio, and normally accepted 
recruiting media will not do the job. Perhaps later, 
as the success of the recruiting and placement program 
filters through such areas by the county grapevine, 
the worker will begin to hunt us up; but we should 
not put too much dependence on this as a means of 
getting results. 


The possibility of recruiting farm and industrial 


GROOMING STUDENT 


THE YEAR 1942 presented this office with many 
farm recruitment problems. While students, parents, 
and educators rallied enthusiastically to the Govern- 
ment’s proposal that high school boys and girls be 
used to alleviate the shortage of farm labor, the farmers 
of this community looked upon the program with 
grave misgivings. Patience, time, and constructive 
pioneering were needed to convince the farmers that 
students could make valuable helpers. Further, 
problems of feeding, housing, and transportation had 
to be solved. These are some of the lessons we 
learned in 1942 and hope to apply to 1943: 

If we are to use city youth on the farms of the Nation 
in the coming summer season, it is hoped that farmers 
themselves will take an active interest in educating 
these young people as to their responsibilities. This 
will come to pass only when the need becomes suffi- 
ciently acute, and after judicious groundwork on the 
part of the Employment Service within the farm 
community. Farmers must be convinced that with 
patience and proper instruction, the average healthy 
city lad can perform his farm duties acceptably and 
make a substantial contribution to our farm produc- 
tion effort. 
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labor from such submarginal areas not only serves 
an immediate purpose in attaining our wartime man- 
power objectives, but has in addition an even greater 
social significance in that it is a means of rehabilitating 
the underemployed in such areas fairly expeditiously 
and economically. 

Those who have worked on this experiment agree 
that mere relocation and a job are not enough. 
Some of the workers will need assistance in adjust- 
ing to environment to become productive and efficient 
workers. Some of their wives will need encourage- 
ment and demonstration in homemaking, in cleaning 
and sterilizing milking equipment, in food storage, etc. 
In short, the newly relocated families must be rehabili- 
tated through the services of home agents, home super- 
visors, and other community groups. 

Our work has indicated the need for another ex- 
periment: one in the field of farm-employer-em- 
ployee relations. We believe that some of the an- 
swers to the problem of agricultural supply and 
demand, as told in this article, have a definite rela- 
tionship to this point. 


FARM VOLUNTEERS 


Adequate provision for housing and feeding city 
boys and girls in strange surroundings must be 
worked out. The Employment Service should co- 
operate with local farm leaders to see that instances 
of city young people walking the streets of rural 
communities all night or sleeping in barns or on 
park benches do not occur. Already some headway 
has been made in this direction. In certain Illinois 
communities during the August detasseling season, 


city lads were transported by truck to the job, housed 


in school gymnasiums on comfortable cots, and fed 
by churchwomen. School showers and other sani- 
tary facilities made the unaccustomed work in the 
summer heat far more attractive. It is also the re- 
sponsibility of the Employment Service to see that 
the youths are paid for their work at the rate originally 
agreed upon. 

The public schools have a great responsibility in 
this connection, too. If we are going to contribute 
significantly to the farm effort, practical farm courses 
must be added to the city school curriculum. Courses 
in machine shop should include farm mechanics. 
Boys should be taught how to overhaul and repair 
tractors, plows, milking machinery, and other farm 
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equipment. Such equipment in need of repair can 
be obtained from farms adjoining the city. Milking, 
hand and machine, may be taught on visits to nearby 
farms. As to planting, victory gardens are already so 
common an adjunct to school grounds in all large 
cities that boys and girls should have first-hand ex- 
perience in planting and caring for crops. Girls may 
be taught canning and other female chores in con- 
nection with their home economics classes. Boy 
and Girl Scout troops and other youth organizations 
can do much to promote a genuine interest in the soil 
and its cultivation. 

City boys and girls must be impressed with the 
fact that farm work is hard, sweating labor and not 
a lark; that picking berries, planting corn, and 
drying hay are as essential to the war effort as run- 
ning a lathe or designing a tool; and that if they 
select this work, even temporarily, they must perform 
to the best of their ability. If possible, aspiring 
farmers should be given an opportunity to work on 
suburban farms during the school term, on Saturdays, 
and during holidays, so that they may learn from 
first-hand experience. 

In searching for new sources of farm labor, espe- 
cially during the summer months, no one has yet 
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produced a larger substitute group than the millions 
of boys and girls of high school and college age through- 
out the country. By next summer, it may well be 
that these youthful hands may spell the difference 
between well-being and want for hundreds of millions 
of people all over the globe. 

Whatever else may be said about American youth, 
none can deny their enthusiasm. The writer inter- 
viewed hundreds of boys and girls of teen age and 
slightly older in the spring and early summer months 
of 1942, and their anxiety to tackle this job was 
refreshing. Not content to volunteer personally, 
these youngsters recruited their classmates, neigh- 
bors, and friends. One 16-year-old returned so often 
with applicants that his repeated appearances were 
greeted with grins all around the office. Yes, these 
young people started out with the right spirit, and 
they cannot be held entirely accountable if they 
were not adequately prepared for the tasks ahead. 

It is to be hoped that by the next farm season they 
may be made wiser and more realistic volunteers, 
and that their services may be accepted with greater 
understanding and encouragement.—Mapo.yn C. 
Aron, Junior Interviewer, United States Employment 
Service, Chicago, Ill. 


OREGON MOBILIZES FARM “PINCH-HITTERS” 


PLANNING for and mobilization of groups of women 
and children for farm work required many months of 
effort on the part of the Employment Service in 
cooperation with civic leaders of each community 
in the Willamette Valley of Oregon. 

After the crops were harvested in the fall of 1941 
and all reports and statistics were compiled and 
analyzed, it was recognized that difficulties lay ahead 
in supplying the increasing agricultural needs in 1942. 
The customary flow of migrant agricultural workers 
to Oregon harvest areas had dwindled to an alarm- 
ingly small trickle due to migration to war production 
centers and to enlistments (Oregon’s enlistment ratio 
was higher, per capita, than that of any other State). 
Also, defense industries had sprung up in Oregon, 
draining off most of the available manpower. 

In the search of a potential farm labor supply, we 
first needed more adequate figures on labor require- 
ments of the industry. In the past, the USES ob- 
tained such information through contacts with em- 
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ployer organizations, cooperative marketing associa- 
tions, local office surveys, analysis of last year’s farm 
labor registration cards, referral forms, etc., but these 
data were not deemed adequate on a State-wide 
basis. Therefore, a cooperative plan was developed 
with the Division of Agricultural Statistics, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, and the Oregon State Exten- 
sion Service to supply the USES with data on acreage, 
crop conditions, and prospective yields of specified 
agricultural commodities. The Oregon Agricultural 
Experiment Station and the Oregon Extension Service 
also agreed to supply the USES with data on labor 
requirements by months for important crop and live- 
stock enterprises on Oregon farms. All of these 
valuable data enabled the USES to estimate the prob- 
able labor needs by months for every crop activity 
in the State. 

During the same period, after discussions with 
representatives of the State War Board, the State 
Land Use Planning Committee, and the Agricultural 
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Advisory Committee to the USES, there was estab- 
lished in each county a subcommittee on farm labor to 
the Land Use Planning Committee. This committee 
was to give full attention to farm labor problems and to 
advise with the local USES representative upon such 
programs as registration of all farm laborers, opera- 
tors, and members of farm families, training programs 
that might be required in order to make effective use 
of farm labor, transportation and housing of workers, 
and assisting in mobilizing the available and potential 
local supply of farm labor. 


Local Labor Supply Analyzed 


Since the available supply of agricultural workers 
is a much more dynamic and variable factor in the 
labor market than the demand, it follows that “sup- 
ply” cannot be anticipated with the degree of accu- 
racy which we apply to “‘demand.”’ Wages, available 
housing facilities, weather, crop conditions in other 
areas, and many other influences tend to upset even 
the best laid plans for conserving local labor supplies. 

Oregon’s approach to the supply problem has been 
the careful analysis of all local sources of agricultural 
labor. Every possible means was used to reach and 
put into service those members of the community or 
township who do not ordinarily consider themselves 
a part of the agricultural labor market. In February 
1942 the Oregon Board for Mobilization of Women, 
under the supervision of the USES, conducted a 
census of women who would be willing to take em- 
ployment in the event of a State or national labor 
emergency. Provision was made on the census form 
for each woman canvassed to indicate her avail- 
ability for full- or part-time agricultural work, and 
to select those crops or harvest activities in which she 
would prefer to work. About 99,000, or approxi- 
mately one-third of the total number who registered, 
signed up for agricultural work. 

Once the supply of agricultural workers was de- 
termined, the next problem to be hurdled concerned 
the transportation of workers from cities to the 
harvest fields. It was seen that transportation 
could not be handled efficiently on a State-wide 
basis, but that it would have to be organized in the 
various communities because of different conditions 
in each area. The USES emphasized the importance 
of making arrangements with local school boards 
for the use of school busses. In almost every district 
either the local agricultural subcommittees or Grow- 
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ers’ Association worked out the details of their own 
transportation problems in cooperation with USES. 

The second step was to take care of bus insurance 
and the matter of P. U. C. permits and payment of 
fees. An insurance agency arranged all the details for 
bus insurance, and the Commissioner of Public 
Utilities for Oregon was very helpful in advising the 
committee upon the regulations covering the operation 
of school busses for such a purpose. 

The third step was to arrange for a man familiar 
with the work to act as dispatcher for the busses 
to see that pickers and busses were used to the best 
advantage. The dispatcher and bus drivers prepared 
a daily report of the number of pickers and miles 
hauled to each farmer, either directly to his farm 
or to some central point of delivery. At the end of 
the season transportation costs were prorated to 
growers according to the number of pickers used. 

It was realized that transportation facilities would 
not be available for every person desiring to work in 
the harvest fields. Every effort was made to encour- 
age car owners to assist in transporting not only 
themselves and families, but also other workers, so 
that the fullest use could be made of existing facilities. 

Housing of agricultural workers did not present 
any difficulties during the 1942 harvest season. This 
was largely due to the broadened program of the 
FSA migratory labor camps and to the excellent 
work of the county farm labor subcommittees in 
encouraging the farmers in their respective districts 
to provide more adequate living facilities on their 
farms for both regular farm hands and migratory 
labor. 

Several outstanding recruitment programs were 
developed by local offices to utilize special groups 
during emergencies brought on by the shortage of 
regular harvest workers. The “platoon” system or- 
ganized by the Salem local office in cooperation with 
the Marion County Superintendent of Schools and 
the Marion County Agricultural Agent was the im- 
portant factor in preventing any loss of crops in this 
area. Here the USES developed an educational 
program for students in the schools to be used as a 
unit of work in each school. The specific purpose 
has been to give the student a background in the 
importance of Oregon’s agricultural resources and 
a knowledge of such subjects as the economic return 
for various types of work, the importance of agri- 
culture as a major industry, the kind of clothing and 

















































FARM RECRUITMENT 


equipment needed for working in various crops, 
methods and details of harvesting specific crops, 
and many other pertinent subjects. 

This program was completed several weeks before 
the beginning of spring harvests. During this in- 
terval the students were formed into groups, called 
platoons. Leaders of these platoons consisted of 
school teachers and volunteer housewives, who were 
responsible for the supervision of the students during 
the time they were in the harvest fields. The local 
USES office compiled a list of platoon leaders and 
their crews who would be available any time during 
the harvest period. The plan was employed suc- 
cessfully in harvests throughout the area. 
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Other local offices successfully recruited volunteer 
agricultural workers through contacts with organized 
groups of women and youths such as the League of 
Women Voters, Federated Women’s Organizations, 
Women’s League of Lewis and Clark College, Pro- 
America Club, and the Boys and Girls Council, 
which included the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Campfire 
Girls, and Girl Reserves. 

The recruitment devices described above will be in- 
cluded in plans for mobilizing Oregon’s citizens for the 
“Battle of Food Production’ during 1943.—Gorpon 
F. SHatruckx, Farm Placement Supervisor, United States 
Employment Service, Portland, Oreg. 


THE CROP—-EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS! 


SHORTLY AFTER PEARL HARBOR it became 
evident that the usual sources of manpower in the 
Pajaro Valley, both local and itinerant, would not be 
available for the coming harvest season. The farmers 
of the valley appealed to the United States Employ- 
ment Service, the Farm Security Administration, the 
Department of Agriculture, and other Government 
agencies for help. As a result an executive committee, 
composed of the local manager of the USES, the 
Agricultural Commissioner of the county, a well- 
known farmer in the community, and the secretary of 
the local Chamber of Commerce, was established to 
take necessary steps to utilize local labor. 

First, the high school students in the vicinity were 
registered. Then the committee called a mass meet- 
ing of the citizens at which several hundred persons 
signed cards volunteering to work on the local crops 
during their spare time. As a demonstration, 50 of 
the most prominent citizens went out the very next 
week to thin beets. 

When apple-thinning time arrived, the local agri- 
cultural teacher took a group of high school boys to 
one of the larger orchards nearby and demonstrated 
the proper way to do the job. These boys in turn 
taught other boys, all of whom worked after schoo! 
and during weekends. The ranchers from whom orders 
for apple pickers had been received were supplied 
through the cooperation of the high school with 
students trained in this type of work; in all instances 
the ranchers pronounced the work well done. 

Just prior to the closing of schools in June a number 
of the teachers had organized groups of boys and 
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girls from both grade schools and high schools to aid 
in the harvest. Their services were not in demand at 
first, but soon the farmers realized that this type of 
labor had to be used. To their surprise, they dis- 
covered, after weeding out the “‘playboys”’ and ‘“‘play- 
girls,” that the students were very good workers. In 
fact the entire berry crop in the valley was harvested 
by student labor with very small losses that could be 
charged to a labor shortage. 

Some orchardists fixed up their own trucks and 
others rented school busses for taking the townspeople 
to and from the job. Those who rode in the busses 
were charged a small fee by the growers, the orchard- 
ists, however, guaranteeing the charge of the school 
board for the use of these busses. 

During the slack spell which followed this initial 
harvest, the agricultural workers were badly needed 
elsewhere in California, and many of our local stu- 
dents joined ““Y” camps and other organizations to 
help harvest later-maturing crops. 

The lessons learned during the first harvests were 
to come in handy during the subsequent ones. We 
soon realized that the local USES office was not large 
enough to handle the local volunteer workers, so the 
executive committee established a “Volunteer Farm 
Labor Office.” One full-time paid employee was 
needed to take charge of this office. The local office 
had no funds for this purpose, but money was secured 
through the cooperation of the Board of Supervisors 
of Santa Cruz County. 

Since it was evident that the students in the high 
(Continued on p. 15) 
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Building V's 
For Victory 


» e * By 


CHARLES P. TAFT 


Assistant Director, Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services 


“IMMINENT DANGER to health standards,” 
“lack of educational facilities,” ‘few recreational ac- 
tivities’—these are comments frequently observed in 
reports from war-production centers. 

The sudden influx of tremendous numbers of war 
workers into cities and small rural communities con- 
verted to war production has created significant 
problems of health, welfare, education, recreation, 
and nutrition—problems which the communities 
themselves could hardly be expected to cope- with 
unless they received outside assistance. Left uncon- 
trolled or unremedied, these problems could seriously 
undermine the morale of workers and jeopardize the 
war effort. Hence the Government has recognized its 
responsibility in connection with disrupted commu- 
nities by establishing the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services. Through the services of this Office 
the vim, vigor, and vitality of workers are being 
built for victory. 

The ODHWS is charged with the coordination of 
the services of governmental and voluntary agencies 
set up to service the needs of communities. Through 
it, specialists are made available to assist in the 
planning and execution of State and local programs; 
it studies, plans, and encourages measures designed 
to assure the provision of adequate war health and 
welfare services for the citizens of the Nation during 
the emergency; and it coordinates studies and surveys 
made by Federal departments and agencies with 
respect to these fields. 

The services provided by the ODHWS have a far- 
reaching effect in simplifying the manpower recruit- 
ment problem of the United States Employment 
Service of the War Manpower Commission. 

Full utilization of the local labor supply is impera- 
tive both because of the national manpower shortage 
and because of the need to reduce in-migration and 
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its resultant strain on community facilities. It must 
include special groups, notably minority groups and 
women, sometimes even those with young children. 
However, it would not be possible for this latter 
group to enter the labor market unless facilities and 
services were provided for the care of young children 
while their mothers were absent from the home. 
These facilities are mentioned in Directive No. IX 
of the War Manpower Commission, which establishes 
the Day Care Section of the ODHWS, to coordinate 
all programs for services to children of working 
mothers. The directive also asks the USES to 
furnish the ODHWS with the data on which to base 
the need for its program. 

The in-migration of necessary workers and their 
families has meant overcrowded hospitals, schools, 
and recreation facilities, as well as inadequate housing 
and transportation in many communities. In some 
instances the water or sewerage systems have failed. 
Workers are reluctant to move their families to such 
communities. To aid recruitment, and certainly 
before compulsion can be considered, it is essential 
that community facilities be adequate to support 
the population. 


Inadequacy of services is also responsible for con- 
siderable turn-over of personnel and needless migra- 
tion which hamper the recruitment efforts of the 
USES. Skilled workers in vital war plants in critical 
areas have been known ‘to quit their jobs when they 
discovered there were no schools to which they could 
send their children. 

To assist in the planned expansion of community 
facilities, the ODHWS through its technical units 
has been made responsible by the President for cer- 
tifying to the Federal Works Administrator the war- 


_ connected need for all community services within 


its fields of responsibility. These are being built by 
the Federal Works Agency with the $300 million 
appropriated under Title II of the Lanham Act 
(P. L. 137—77th Congress). 

The effectiveness of the recruitment efforts of the 
USES and actual production can also be diminished 
by absenteeism and impaired efficiency. Approxi- 
mately 400 million working days or the equivalent of 
1.5 million men and women for a full year were lost 
in 1941 through absenteeism caused by accidents 
and illness. Over 90 percent of these absences are 
nonoccupational and may be attributed to conditions 
which are a community responsibility. To absences 
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from illness must be added those caused by community 
conditions such as housing and transportation difficul- 
ties, the need for care of young children, and similar 
problems. Also, to time lost through absences, there 
should be added time and production losses caused by 
impaired efficiency resulting from ill health, fatigue, 
worry, and low morale. The factors contributing to 
these situations are largely correctible. Programs of 
the ODHWS can meet not only specific situations and 
assist in preventing illness, fatigue, and worry, but 
can also promote good health, fitness, and high morale 
in general. The nutrition program, for example, is 
designed to keep workers in good health, fit and ener- 
getic. The recreation program aims not only to 
promote physical fitness, and to provide release from 
tiring and monotonous work, but to facilitate the 
adjustment of workers to their new environments. 

The Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services 
is organized in the following manner: 

The Washington staff works closely with such es- 
tablished agencies as the Social Security Board, the 
U. S. Office of Education, the U. S. Public Health 
Service, and the Children’s Bureau. We have set up 
several operating arms to cover fields in which the 
Government was not exercising operating responsibil- 
ity in peacetime—nutrition, recreation, social protec- 
tion, day care, and community organization. To the 
fullest extent, operations are decentralized to the 12 
regional offices where the Regional Director of the 
Social Security Board is also Director of the ODHWS. 
He has on his staff an assistant director and a report 
analyst who compiles and disseminates to cooperating 
agencies all available community resources informa- 
tion on each defense area. Technical personnel, the 
number depending on the extent of critical areas in 
the region, round out each staff. 

Senior School Specialists are responsible for de- 
termining school needs and resources. The District 
Directors, U. S. Public Health Service, and their 
staffs cover matters pertaining both to hospitals and 
sanitary facilities to meet the needs of industrial 
workers and their families. 

Nutrition representatives operate through State and 
local nutrition committees to improve nutrition stand- 
ards and food habits of all individuals, with a special 
emphasis on feeding-in-industry for health and 
stamina through factory, community, and home con- 
tacts. Responsibility for services to children of work- 
ing mothers is shared between representatives of the 
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U. S. Office of Education and the Children’s Bureau. 
The Regional Representative of the Bureau of Public 
Assistance of the Social Security Board serves as 
Chairman of the Regional Family Security Committee 
and advises the Regional Director on matters of 
general family welfare. 

The Regional Director and his staff have the as- 
sistance of the Regional Advisory Council composed 
of representatives of the 20 or more agencies, such 
as the War Manpower Commission, the National 
Housing Agency, and its constituent unit, the Federal 
Public Housing Authority, etc., cooperating in the 
program. These are the resources available at the 
regional level. Let us see how they operate to aid 
the manpower program in its critical areas. 


Baltimore Inaugurates Plan 


With the designation of Baltimore as the WMC’s 
first critical area, a number of agencies recognized 
the need for developing coordinated programs for 
the locality, taking into consideration housing, trans- 
portation, and community facilities in relation to 
estimated labor migration needed for war produc- 
tion. The procedure followed, while it has much 
in common with our usual approach to community 
problems, was considerably strengthened by the 
mutual recognition of the need for coordination. 
For it is not enough to provide housing; it is essential 
to provide sufficient housing in time to meet the influx. 
Nor is housing fit for occupancy if sewers, water sup- 
ply, and the like are not available for months after the 
housing is constructed. 

The Baltimore procedure was as follows: 

To work out a coordinated plan the War Manpower 
Commission, National Housing Agency, including the 
Federal Public Housing Authority, Federal Works 
Agency, Office of Defense Health and Welfare Serv- 
ices, Office of Defense Transportation, Office of Price 
Administration, War Production Board, Office of 
Civilian Defense, War Department, and National Re- 
sources Planning Board asked the ODHWS regional 
office to assign a coordinator to the office of the WMC 
Area Director in Baltimore. It is the coordinator’s 
responsibility to see that necessary plans are prepared 
concurrently by the agencies concerned. First it was 
necessary to obtain a report from the War Manpower 
Commission, based on Employment Service figures, 
of the number of expected in-migrants; then for the 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Impact of War on 


Teacher Placement Service 








DURING 1941 AND 1942 the U. S. Office of Education conducted a series of surveys among 45 State depart- 
ments of education to ascertain the possible shortage or surplus of teachers for the coming year. The results 
showed that American schools faced an estimated shortage of 50,000 teachers. 

Because this shortage may force schools to employ incompetent or poorly qualified instructors, the National 
Education Association’s Commission for the Defense of Democracy Through Education has embarked upon a 
vigorous program of education, designed to prevent the wrecking of the Nation’s educational system and to 
enable the schools to serve the country more effectively during both the war and postwar periods. As an im- 
mediate step in this time of crisis, the Commission has recommended the strengthening of the Teacher Placement 
Service in the United States Employment Service. 

From States where Teacher Placement Services are already in operation come interesting accounts of the 
war’s impact on their activities. In practically every State, teachers, because of low wages, uncertain tenure, 
and short terms, are being lost to other occupations, mainly jobs in war industries. The armed forces, too, have 
drawn to a great extent upon the available supply of teachers, employing them not only as fighting men, but also 
as instructors. 

How some States have sought to solve the problem of a teacher shortage is told in the following stories: 


kk 
ARKANSAS: During its first year the Service registered about 


UNTIL THE ESTABLISHMENT in Arkansas ot 900 teachers and placed about 250. With the organi- 
the teacher placement unit of the United States Em- zation just getting well under way, the war has 


‘ : complicated its activities. 
ployment Service, there was no central clearing house : ; 
; : Arkansas is among the States hardest hit by teacher 
of information for teachers and schools. No com- 


mercial teacher agencies operate in the State, and shortages. The ere 9 =e hard “a find, with me 
college placement bureaus, for the most part, have average teacher’s salary (including supervisors and 
been forced to limit their placement efforts to the cur- nett: ew als) at $585, compared with the ma 
rent year’s graduates. Although the State Depart- tional average of $1,441 for 1940. War industry has 


2 : brough loyment opportunities at home, in 
ment of Education and the Arkansas Education gnt employmen PP ’ 


se : . i jobs wice the usual 
Association had recognized the need for a unified per- wh ch even common labor jobs pay t 
‘ teaching salary. Probably 20 percent of the teachers 
manent placement program, it had been unable to . a te te 
nigella ait have responded to these opportunities. Rising living 


The Teacher Placement Service of Ackanme grow costs are contributing to the continuing transfer to 
out of a cooperative movement which resulted in its pei — and a f vive: llimeaeaaiiaiaamadiaas 
establishment in July 1941. In this movement efforts Bart vn fae, cake, a f the 
of school leaders were joined with those of the USES. : eendibe _ ya Siac Tricine sar insauellgaallicss 
Representatives of the State Department of Educa- tenching profusion hap been to emphasise a9 never 
tion, most of the colleges, the Arkansas Education before the need for some central placement agency 

> > . . 
Association, and other school administrators acted as to work with teachers and schools. Scarcity of 
an informal advisory committee, giving their sanction teachers, as with other trades and professions, calls 


and support to the establishment of the service. All for better control of supply as it relates to need. 

applicants for teaching positions and all school boards In addition to the increased requests for assistance 
seeking teachers are now referred by the office of the to the public school systems, the teacher placement 
Commissioner of Education and by the executive office has been asked to assist the War Relocation 
secretary of the Teachers Association to the Teacher Authority, through Civil Service, in finding approxi- 
Placement Service. mately 150 teachers for the two Japanese relocation 
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IMPACT 


projects in the State. Salaries for these jobs run 
from $1,620 for elementary school positions to $2,000 
in the high school, with supervisory and administra- 
tive positions paying much more. There has been 
no difficulty in securing applications for these posi- 
tions, which pay more than three times the average 
paid by the State system, but there has been some 
difficulty in distributing the applications properly 
because of the existing shortage. The War Reloca- 
tion Authority has maintained a policy of employing 
only one teacher from one school district. Instruc- 
tors have been employed only with assurance of re- 
lease without prejudice by school boards, wherever 
release has been necessary. 

Looking ahead, the school’s part in the all-out 
war effort calls for shifted emphasis in teaching. 
Besides general literacy aspects, schools will now 
give special attention to war needs. They will aid 
directly in training war workers through vocational 
education, and through adaptation of industrial 
arts to war needs. Chemistry, mathematics, me- 
chanics, radio, electricity, typing, shorthand, and 
other vocational subjects will be given added em- 
phasis. 


It is significant that, of the first 50,600 men in- 
ducted by Selective Service in Arkansas, 4,000 were 
rejected because of “insufficient literacy.” Thus, 
there is a direct connection between good teachers in 
sufficient numbers and well-equipped fighting men. 


To meet its responsibilities, the Teacher Placement 
Service in Arkansas is following a plan: 


1. To continue its customary work of putting 
school boards in touch with teachers whenever they 
can be located. 


2. To continue to recruit teachers from unusual 
sources. For example, a considerable number of 
teachers have been located through USO and army 
camp personnel—soldiers’ wives who are glad to 
accept employment that will help in the emergency. 

3. To keep in close touch with school authorities, 
giving such labor market information as will be useful 
in planning school war effort activities. This is 
particularly true with regard to the Department of 
Guidance of the State Department of Education. 

4. To recruit specialist teachers for direct war 
effort training programs. 

By such a program we can give assistance to both 
the schools and the war effort program.—B. F. 


























OF WAR ON TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


ALLBRIGHT, Supervisor of War Production Training, 
United States Employment Service for Arkansas. 


WISCONSIN: 


THE TEACHER PLACEMENT SECTION of the 
United States Employment Service for Wisconsin, 
now in its eighth year, is presently engaged in war 
job recruiting of a specialized nature. Throughout 
the latter part of the summer and fall of 1942 it has 
made an intensive effort to fill the continuing need 
of the Army Air Force Technical Training School 
at Madison for civilian instructors. Such instructors 
must be qualified to teach subjects which will prepare 
enlisted men for mechanical and radio work as 
operators and repairmen in the battle zones. 

Since July 1942, over 1,000 men and women 
teachers have been referred to the United States 
Civil Service Commission. Of these, several hundred 
have already been hired. These placements have 
meant that officers and enlisted men of the AAF 
have been freed for combat duty. 

The training center at Madison is one of the major 
camps at which soldiers are prepared for ground-crew 
service. ‘Teachers at this school are required to have 
a background in physics and mathematics, and when 
engaged they are given subsequent training in the 
courses they will teach. As a result of this army 
program there has been a demand for teachers who 
have specialized in science and mathematics in 
secondary schools. This has resulted in increased 
placements by the Teacher Placement Section. In 
the majority of cases, the USES refers applicants to 
the position left vacant when a teacher goes to a post 
with the AAF. 

The Teacher Placement Section has been able to 
meet this special wartime demand because of a build- 
ing-up process started in 1934, and because of coop- 
eration and backing of the Wisconsin Department of 
Public Instruction and various institutions of higher 
education in the State. Because of the liaison main- 
tained with these organizations, the scope of the 
Teacher Placement Section has been enlarged until, 
in 1941, placements were 58.4 percent over those of 
1940. Since Pearl Harbor the pace of the Section 
has been stepped up even faster, as men teachers left 
the schools for industrial or commercial jobs or for 
the armed services. 
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IMPACT OF WAR ON TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Until 1942 there was no lack of qualified appli- 
cants. But the war has brought a shortage of teachers 
in industrial arts, commercial subjects, agriculture, 
science, and music, and in athletic coaching. Women 
are moving into teaching posts hitherto filled by men. 
Bars against married women teachers, especially those 
with husbands in the service, are being lowered; older 
teachers, some of whom had retired, are being recalled. 

Serving the employer in smaller schools has pre- 
sented a difficult problem. Many of the teachers in 
the active files are already employed in these institu- 
tions, but are seeking better jobs from the viewpoint 
of pay, teaching assignments, size of school, or location. 

The section is widely consulted by school executives 
throughout the State. Its head attends the district 
and State meetings of the Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation, and local USES personnel keep in close touch 
with graduating classes of the State’s colleges. The 
section has never advertised, but depends on word-of- 
mouth endorsement by school people it has served. 

The 25 local offices in Wisconsin conduct interviews 
with teachers, using special forms. These are sent to 
the Teacher Placement Section at the Madison ad- 
ministrative office, where they are further evaluated. 

Prior to the opening of the Teacher Placement 
Section 8 years ago, Wisconsin teachers utilized the 
State’s Department of Public Instruction, the place- 
ment offices of their colleges, private employment 
agencies, or they conducted job campaigns of their 
own. Since the Wisconsin State Employment Service 
seemed the logical agency to find jobs for teachers, the 
Department of Public Instruction turned over its 
part of the placement activity to the Service; the 
University of Wisconsin, the teachers’ colleges, and 
the private institutions of higher learning were also 
glad to cooperate. Previously there had been compe- 
tition between colleges and their efforts had to be 
concentrated among their more recent graduates. 
While private agencies were able to obtain jobs for 
teachers, the fee represented a considerable cost to the 
teacher during his first year at his new post. Personal 
efforts, however diligent, could not cover the field 
as Can an organization whose principal function is the 
placing of people in jobs. All of these factors} helped 
build the Teacher Placement Section.—James F. WaAtL- 
LACE, Assoctate Regional Representative, Information Service, 
Region VI, War Manpower Commission. 
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IDAHO: 


PREVIOUS TO 1942 Idaho experienced no particu- 
lar shortage of teachers; no serious difficulties had 
been encountered in filling its 4,000-odd teaching 
positions; and no schools had closed or failed to 
open because of lack of instructors. Although a 
number of men teachers were inducted into the armed 
forces during the closing months of the 1941-42 
school year and a few women resigned to accept more 
lucrative Civil Service positions, apparently school 
officials did not anticipate any serious shortage. 

A year ago the Idaho Education Association con- 
ducted a poll of its membership on the subject of 
cooperation with the United States Employment 
Service in teacher placement. Some 93 percent of 
the 2,800 who responded voted in favor of such coop- 
eration, and with this endorsement we proceeded to 
reorganize our service. 

Up to this time teacher registrations had been 
handled by each local office, and orders which could 
not be filled locally were extended to intrastate 
clearance. Consequently the volume of business was 
relatively small. In the fall of 1941, for example, 46 
orders were received and 20 teachers placed. 

In March 1942, tentative credential forms were de- 
signed, based upon careful study of the forms in use 
by other States, and submitted through the Idaho 
Education Association to some 350 school adminis- 
trators for suggestions and criticism. On the basis 
of the suggestions received, the forms were revised 
and multilithed; and mimeographed form letters, 
availability notices, and other material prepared. A 
timely feature article in the Jdaho Journal of Education 
and a bulletin of information to all local offices of the 


‘ USES were the chief publicity features released. 


The registration forms adopted consist of two letter- 
sized sheets, the first of which contains space for 
personal data, photograph, educational training, 
teaching specialities, extra-curricular activities, etc.; 
the second, space for recording complete work history, 
including educational, professional, and character 
references. 


Several sets of credentials are prepared for each 
applicant. ‘These are essential, as employers may be 


slow to return credentials and it may be necessary to 
refer the applicant a number of times before he is 
placed. Duplication of credentials presents a rather 
sizable problem. One helpful device was the requir- 
ing of each applicant to complete three copies of 
sheets 1 and 2. These were used as the first two pages 
of his three sets of credentials. If additional copies 
become necessary, they are typed before the third set 
can be sent out of the office. 

In May 1942, more than 100 applications were re- 
ceived; the volume slumped during ‘the following 
months, when teachers could step out practically any- 
where and land a contract. Moreover, some teacher- 
training institutions frowned upon the use of the Em- 
ployment Service by their graduates. 

Orders averaged about 30 a month during April 
and May, dropped to 15 in June, and rose to 30 again 
in July. Although referrals were made on most of 
these orders, comparatively few placements were 
verified. By this time the State Board of Education, 
acting upon the recommendation of the State Educa- 
tion Association, had suspended for the duration of 
the war the Idaho summer school requirement for 
out-of-State teachers and amended its rules to facili- 
tate the renewal of lapsed Idaho certificates. 


Salary Level Complicates Problem 


During the summer months of 1942 both Selective 
Service and Civil Service made inroads into the ranks 
of teachers, and many men teachers found common 
labor jobs on defense projects that paid as much for 
the summer months as they had earned during the 
whole preceding school year. When September rolled 
around again, Idaho’s pre-war salary levels presented 
small attraction to its former teachers. 

By August, activity had increased sharply. S. O. S. 
wires, telephone calls, letters, and personal visits from 
superintendents and school trustees reached such pro- 
portions that two part-time people could not keep 
up with the load. The State Education Association’s 
survey completed about the middle of the month, re- 
vealed 300 vacancies for teachers. This survey showed 
a majority of the elementary vacancies were 1-room 
and 2-room rural schools. A majority of the high 
school openings, similarly, were found in the smaller 
districts. However, a surprising number of the larger 
city systems also found themselves short one or more 
teachers in high or grade schools. Numbers of well- 
qualified applicants in our tiles who could have been 
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referred to these openings would not consider the 
salaries offered. 

Although a slight upward trend in salaries was dis- 
cernible during the summer months, most districts 
were handicapped because annual school meetings of 
the previous April had budgeted teachers’ salaries at 
peacetime levels and tax levies had been set. 

Resignations became alarming. Teachers accepted 
contracts one day and broke them the next. Frantic 
superintendents were literally tearing their hair in 
efforts to fill the gaps. In an attempt to recruit ad- 
ditional applicants, the executive secretary of the 
Idaho Education Association, after consultation with 
the USES, issued a series of press releases, urging 
former teachers to show their patriotism by returning 
to work; otherwise, he warned, many schools would 
not be able to reopen in September. Applicants were 
urged to register with the Employment Service. 

The response was encouraging. More than 100 
letters came in, all the way from New York to Cal- 
ifornia and from Montana to Oklahoma. Applicants 
from States operating Teacher Placement Services 
were, of course, referred to their own State offices 
for registration, with the suggestion that their cre- 
dentials then be forwarded to us. Many of those who 
wrote in were not placeable because of advanced age 
or physical disability. Some could not meet Idaho 
certification requirements, and others would not con- 
sider the salaries offered. However, a significant 
number were well-qualified and acceptable applicants. 

There is no way of knowing how many other appli- 
cants who read of our teacher shortage contacted 
county superintendents and local educational au- 
thorities. We do know that one small high school 
received such a letter from a young woman in Maine. 
An offer of employment was promptly made and ac- 
cepted. A clearance order to Region XI also netted 
four or five applications and two placements. 

An additional survey, completed by the State Edu- 
cation Association and turned over to us during the 
second week of September, showed 91 vacancies re- 
maining. 

As the 1942-43 term gets under way, about 35 
1-room rural schools have been unable to open and 37 
high schools are operating short-handed. One fair- 
sized school with 18 teachers has not a man in the 
system and is in a quandary over what to do about 
boys’ athletics. 

A study of the figures available on shortages and 
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certificates issued indicates that approximately 1,275 
Idaho teachers have left the profession since last 
term—a turn-over of about 30 percent. The additions 
to the teaching force include an estimated 500 Idaho 
normal and university graduates who were granted 
new certificates, 325 former teachers who renewed 
lapsed certificates, and approximately 350 out-of- 
State teachers who were granted Idaho certificates or 
endorsements permitting them to teach in the State, 
leaving the schools still understaffed by about 100. 


Four months after the opening of school, resignations 
were continuing, and a mid-January survey of the 
State Education Association revealed 108 vacancies— 
17 more than existed at the time of the mid-September 
survey, although placement activity was brisk during 
this period. A foundation has been laid, and teachers 
are becoming aware of the services available in the 
Employment Service for professional clientele.— 
LestiE L. SupweEeExs, Technical Assistant, United States 
Employment Service for Idaho. 








(Continued from page 8) 

school would play a prominent part in our fall 
harvest, the committee recommended to the School 
Board and the School Board in turn petitioned the 
California Department of Education that the local 
high school remain closed until November 2. After 
a thorough investigation by the USDA War Board, 
the USES, and other interested agencies, this ex- 
tension was granted to October 20 instead of Novem- 
ber 2 as we had requested. In September the cry 
began to go up for more farm help where no help was 
available. Most farmers were still loath to place 
any dependence on volunteers or student labor, not 
yet realizing that the regular sources of supply of 
agricultural workers had well-nigh disappeared. 
However, some of them reluctantly agreed to try 
this experiment. Evidently the experiment was a 
success, for in less than 5 days there were over 400 
students and 500 volunteer workers out harvesting. 

Our program was now running quite smoothly. 
Crops were being harvested rapidly, the storage plants 
were being filled, and many carloads of vegetables 
were being shipped from the valley daily. As October 
20 approached, a survey was made to determine the 
number of students actually engaged in agricultural 
work. A check-up on 800 high school students 
showed 580 engaged in harvesting, packing, or proc- 
essing fruit or vegetables. The balance of the stu- 


dents were working in one way or another, either 
keeping house for their parents who were working 
in the fields or elsewhere, or working at odd jobs. 
We again petitioned the School Board for an extension 
to November 2, and this time our request was granted. 
At the peak of our harvest season, the committee 
made a survey to determine the source of such regular 
agricultural labor as had appeared. It was discovered 
that where normally there were 2,000 strange auto- 
mobiles in the valley during the apple harvest, there 
were now less than 600; where formerly there were 50 
Mexican and Filipino labor gangs, now only two or 
three were available. They, too, had plans for working 
in other industries, and our prospects for obtaining 
their services during the rest of the war were remote 
because of the shortage of tires, higher wages offered 
in other industries, and increased living costs, although 
agricultural wages have stepped up considerably. 
Our experience during this last harvest season taught 
us valuable lessons: first, that it could be done through 
cooperation; second, that all Government and private 
agencies concerned must work together. Thus, we 
look forward to the 1943 harvest with some assurance. 


. We have the experience and the procedures; we know, 


too, that we can depend on the local population for 
wholehearted cooperation.—Joun L. Sutton, Man- 
ager, United States Employment Service, Watsonville, Calif. 





(Continued from page 10) 

National Housing Agency to determine to what extent, 
and by what means, existing housing could accom- 
modate this influx, and to ascertain the number of 
additional units which should be constructed. 

At the same time, the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion mapped existing transportation facilities, while 
ODHWS and FWA mapped the community facilities. 
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This information provided a basis for selection of sites 
for new housing by the National Housing Agency and 
the Federal Public Housing Authority in consultation 
with ODT, ODHWS, and FWA, so as to make the 
most intelligent use of existing sanitary, hospital, 
school, and recreation services. Site selection in turn 
determines the programming of new community 
facilities which are necessary. 
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1. In planning for agricultural placement activity, is it of 
particular. advantage to prepare Agricultural Employer 
Record forms in advance of receipt of orders? It 1s some- 
times contended that conditions on farms change so rapidly 
that such forms made in advance may prove misleading.— 
Joun S. BiLeecker, Field Supervisor, USES, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Despite changing farm conditions the Employer 
Record forms are useful in indicating the essential 
character of agricultural operations that have taken 
place on farms; that is, acreage and kind of crops 
grown in the past. They also show the number of 
workers, year-round and seasonal, customarily em- 
ployed on a particular farm and thus give an indica- 
tion of the probable workers needed in future farm 
operations. Also the records yield information on 
housing accommodations available in a farm com- 
munity, as well as probable employer requirements. 


2. Is it not possible to control or withhold news releases 
concerning changes in organization, policy, procedures, and 
directives emanating from the national level, and involving 
the Selective Service System, WMC, WPB, and USES until 
the field offices have been notified as to how they will be 
affected, thus preventing their being placed in an embarrassing 
position when called upon to apply such changes locally?— 
W. G. CaLpwELL, Manager, USES, Shreveport, La. 

Because Washington is one of the most important 
news sources in the world, news must be and is dissemi- 
nated to the general public as quickly as possible— 
often through “flashes” or spot announcements. Since 
speed is so important, news announcements of Wash- 
ington activities are frequently sketchy in nature, 
giving only a brief outline. When announcements of 
policy, procedure, or organization are sent from 
agencies in Washington to field offices, bulletins must 
be complete, accurate, and authoritative, so that the 
field offices will be able to use the new material to 
the best advantage. The writing of such an announce- 
ment takes time, hence the lag between the general 
news announcement and the bulletin from Washington. 


3. (a) What is the attitude of the WMC toward re- 


leasing U. S. Employment Service employees, under forty, 
classified as II-B or III-B, to volunteer for military service? 
(b) What formal evidence of military leave should be fur- 
nished employees by their State administrative offices? (c) Are 
there specialist opportunities for USES managers or super- 
visors in the Army, Navy, or Marines?—WavyneE F. Smit, 
Manager, USES, Portland, Oreg. 

(a) Enlistment in the armed forces is now com- 
pletely controlled by local draft boards, since the 
President, by Executive order, has banned all volun- 
tary enlistments. The War Manpower Commission 
would request local boards, in individual cases of 
its own employees, to disapprove voluntary enlist- 
ments of all men, now in either IIA, IIB, IIIB or 
any other Selective Service classification; the only 
exception to the ban would be in IA, where such men 
are in positions of administrative, technical, or pro- 
fessional responsibility. Also, the War and Navy 
Departments, by Presidential request, will not offer 
commissions to key Federal employees. An employee 
seeking a commission must, therefore, obtain a 
written release from the Personnel Division, War 
Manpower Commission, Washington, D. C. through 
regular channels. As in the case of voluntary enlist- 
ments, the WMC would not be favorably inclined to 
the release of its employees who are holding respon- 
sible positions of a professional, technical, or admin- 
istrative nature. 

(b) The practice of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion is to send to the employee a copy of the official 
notice of the personnel action taken to place an em- 
ployee on military leave without pay. This journal 
copy may be used as evidence that an employee has 
entered the military service, as it indicates an official 
action on the part of the War Manpower Commission. 

(c) The best source to determine whether or not 
special opportunities exist for Employment Service 
managers or supervisors in the armed services is the 
Office of Naval Officer Procurement or the nearest 
local recruiting office for the Army or Navy. These 
offices are in a position to discuss an individual’s 
qualifications as they relate to work to be performed 
in the armed forces. 
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“Since our agency became federalized, all employees have 
been required to contribute originally 3% percent and now 
5 percent of their salaries to the Federal Retirement Fund. 

““T would like to know (7) what benefits are to be derived 
from such contributions; (2) how employees who are leaving 
the Service may obtain reimbursement from the Fund; and (3) 
in general, the Retirement Fund, its purpose and procedures.” 
—A. C. Wilkinson, Defense Training Technician, USES, 
New Orleans, Loutsiana. 

This letter was originally submitted to The Query 
Post, but because its subject is of interest to personnel 
of the War Manpower Commission, and because an 
even partially complete answer requires a certain 
amount of detail, the reply is presented as a special 
article. 








Here are the chief provisions of the Retirement 
Act: 

Retirement Age-——An employee of the Government 
who is covered by the provisions of the Retirement 
Act and who reaches the age of 70 with at least 15 
years of allowable service to his credit is automatically 
separated for retirement at the end of the month fol- 
lowing his 70th birthday. An employee who becomes 
70 years of age but who has not served for 15 years 
will not be eligible for retirement until he completes 
the 15 years of service. 

Optional retirement is allowed at the age of 60 
after 30 years of service, or at 62 after 15 or more 
years of service. This option can be exercised by 
either the employee or the employing agency. 
However, the employing agency may do so only if 
the employee is disqualified to perform his duties, or 
the duties of a similar position, satisfactorily or ef- 
ficiently; further, the action must have the approval 
of the Civil Service Commission. Any employee 55 
years old, with at least 30 years of service, may 
voluntarily retire on an annuity having a value 
equivalent to the present value of a deferred annuity 
based on the age of 60. 

Disability retirement may be obtained with a mini- 
mum of 5 years’ service, and upon proof of total dis- 
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ability, without regard to age; annuities thus received 
will be for the duration of the total disability. 

Where the public interest requires, employees may 
be continued in employment beyond the compulsory 
retirement age; retired annuitants may, under certain 
circumstances, be reemployed provided that annuity 
payments cease as of the day preceding reemployment. 
Such employees will become subject to the retirement 
law (with a new retirement right) in effect at the time 
they again leave the service. 

Separation Benefits and Refund of Retirement Deductions.— 
An employee who has served 5 years or more and then 
resigns or is dismissed obtains his annuity when he 
becomes 62. If an employee is involuntarily sepa- 
rated, but not by dismissal, he may receive either a 
deferred annuity at 62 or an immediate annuity of 
equivalent actuarial value at 55 (or at the date of 
separation if it is subsequent to that age). Interest is 
allowed on the employee’s individual account in the 
fund at 3 percent compounded annually, beginning 
with the first day after separation and continuing 
until the beginning date of annuity. Employees who 
are separated voluntarily or involuntarily with less 
than 5 years service are not entitled to annuities. 

No refunds of retirement deductions may be made 
except upon absolute separation of the employee. 
Leave without pay does not constitute separation. 
Employees separated on-or before January 23, 1942, 
may receive refund of retirement deductions with 
interest at the rate of 4 percent compounded annually, 
regardless of length of service. Employees separated 
on or after January 23, 1942, may also receive a 
refund of deposits made prior to that date with the 
same rate of interest, but no refund of deductions 
made since January 23, 1942, is allowable if the in- 


- dividual has had a total of 5 or more years of service. 


Periods of military service and periods of service for 
which refunds of deductions have been made re- 
gardless of whether or not redeposit has been made 
are counted in the total. If the individual has had 
less than 5 years of service, he may receive a refund. 
However, in the event of reemployment, the refund 
must be redeposited with interest, before he can 
receive any benefits from the Retirement Act. In 
the event of death, recovery may be made of any sum 
standing to the credit of an employee in the fund. 
Since July 1, 1930, $1 a month has been withheld 
from salary deductions for the purpose of establishing 
accounts. Known as a “‘tontine,’’ it is refundable for 
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involuntary separation, but not for voluntary separa- 
tion or dismissal for cause. 

General Provisions—An employee who acquires 
status under the Retirement Act at a date subsequent 
to his original entrance into the service may exercise 
his option to purchase retirement credit for any 
allowable past service. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion will compute the purchase amount based on 
the following schedule of deductions: 


2% percent from August 1, 1920, to June 30, 1926; 

3% percent from July 1, 1926, to June 30, 1942; 

5 percent since July 1, 1942: 

plus interest at the rate of 4 percent compounded 
annually. 


Provisions are made for voluntary deposits. An 
employee may, with certain restrictions, make de- 
posits of additional sums for the purchase of annuity 
in addition to that provided in the Act. Such 
deposits may not exceed 10 percent of the aggregate 
annual basic salary and must be made in amounts 
of $25.00 or multiples of that figure. 

Effective January 1, 1940, an employee who retires 
under the age or optional provisions may elect to 
receive a reduced annuity payable to him during 
his life, and after his death to his beneficiary, during 
the life of the latter, an annuity equal to the reduced 
annuity or to 50 percent of it. The amounts of the 
two annuities will be such that their combined actu- 
arial value on the day of retirement shall be the same 
as the actuarial value of the single life annuity with 
forfeiture. The total combined actuarial value de- 
pends on the age and sex of both the employee and 
his survivor. The forfeiture provision has several in- 
teresting angles. If an employee, upon retirement, 
chooses to receive a single life increased annuity with 
forfeiture instead of the nonforfeiture type, then any 
balance in the fund to his credit at the time of his 
death is forfeited to the Government and the only 
amount due his beneficiary would be any accrued 
annuity. If the employee chooses the nonforfeiture 
type of annuity and then dies before his equity in the 
Retirement Fund is exhausted, his beneficiary or es- 
tate will be entitled to the unexpended balance which 
will be paid in a lump sum. The advantage of the 
forfeiture type will be greater as the individual credit 
of the employee grows. Prospective annuitants are 
informed of the difference when making a choice upon 
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retirement, since the choice cannot be changed once 
it is made. 

Benefits.—Benefits vary according to the earnings of 
the employee, the length of service, and sex (actuarial 
tables always show a variation between men and 
women). A few examples of benefits are: 

1. A male employee retiring at age 55, after 30 
years of service, eligible for a deferred annuity at 
age 60, having in his individual account at age 55 
$1,000, and whose highest average salary for 5 con- 
secutive years is $1,800, would be entitled to nonfor- 
feiture type annuity of $800.63 or $66.72 per month. 
A woman would receive an annuity of $830.25 or 
$69.19 per month on the basis of the same assump- 
tions. 

2. A male employee, involuntarily separated with- 
out cause, on or after January 24, 1942, at age 50 after 
15 years of service, elects an immediate nonforfeiture 
annuity at age 55. If the amount credited to his 
individual account at that age (including 3 percent 
interest for 5 years) is $1,000 and his highest average 
salary for 5 consecutive years is $1,800, he will be 
entitled to an annuity of $340.85 or $28.40 per month. 
A woman would receive an annuity of $358.06 or 
$29.84 per month. 

3. A male employee who retires at age 70 after 30 
years of service and who has $4,000 in his individual] 
account will be entitled to an annuity (nonforfeiture) 
of $1,289.94 or $107.49 per month. A woman under 
these circumstances would receive an annuity of 
$1,250.51 or $104.21 per month. 

All computations are made in accordance with 
tables compiled by the Board of Actuaries. Employ- 
ees are informed of the various elections which they 
may make at the time of their retirement and of the 
amounts of the annuities to which they are entitled 
under the various options. 

Employees may obtain from the USES State Ad- 
ministrative Offices additional details concerning ap- 
plication of the provisions of the Retirement Act in 
individual cases, and specific instructions concerning 
the forms to be filled out in order to obtain benefits. 
Reference for full details about the Retirement Act 
should be made to the publication of the Retirement 
Division of the United States Civil Service Commission 
entitled Synopsis of Retirement Benefits Under the Civil 
Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended to 
March 7, 1942, inclusive. 
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“FILLING” A 
DISCRIMINATORY ORDER 


WITH THE INTRODUCTION of the antidis- 
crimination policy in the USES, a loss of orders was 
anticipated. Interviewers are now experiencing the 
regrettable situation of being forced to cancel those 
employer orders containing discriminatory specifica- 
tions. Before this fight on discrimination can be won, 
a process of reeducation of both employers and the 
public must be undertaken. By far the greatest bur- 
den will fall upon the interviewer who receives the 
original specifications of each order. It will be his 
task to attempt to break down old prejudices and 
practices, and at the same time help in formulating 
new employment attitudes. Here is one interviewer’s 
method of coping with a discriminatory order in the 
Metropolitan Industrial Placement Office, Transpor- 
tation Section: 

The transportation office received an order for an 
auto service station attendant. Among the other 
specifications listed, the employer expressed a prefer- 
ence for a white person. The interviewer informed 
the employer of the antidiscrimination policy of the 
USES and at the same time emphasized that he had 
many fully qualified white and Negro applicants for 
this particular position, adding that only the best 
qualified applicant would be referred to him. The 
employer attempted to assure the interviewer that his 
organization never engaged in discriminatory prac- 
tices, but that this was purely a matter of equalizing 
the number of white and colored employees. The 
interviewer stressed the importance of securing the 
best qualified applicant rather than accepting a good, 
but less qualified, person. To this the employer 
acquiesced. The applicant selected and referred was 
a Negro. 

Some two hours later, the applicant returned to 
the office. The interviewer assumed that he had 
failed in his task and that the applicant had been 
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rejected. With a sigh of resignation and of disap- 
pointment, the interviewer invited the applicant to 
be seated. But, here, what was this? The applicant 
handed the interviewer a note. It was from the 
employer and read in part as follows: 


“TI am deeply grateful for your selection of Mr. 
———. While according to our plans we could not 
readily employ Mr. , because of the reasons | 
outlined to you in our telephone conversation, we did 
find his qualifications so excellent that we are ‘making’ 
a place for him in our organization. He is to start 
work tomorrow morning at 8. If you have similarly 
qualified men, we should be glad to interview 
them.”—ALvin SLAvin, Employment Interviewer, United 
States Employment Service for New York, in Placement— 
Unemployment Insurance Bulletin. 


MIDWESTERN 
VIGNETTE 


ONE MIGHT EXPECT that a conservative Mid- 
western community like Alton, IIl., would hesitate to 
employ women in such industries as ours, but women 
have for years been employed in the plants of three of 
the largest companies. One, the glass company, 
employs women as packers, inspectors, and in various 
capacities in the box-manufacturing division. Much 
of this work requires great physical endurance, stand- 
ing long hours, contirual reaching and stretching, 
constant alertness to note a defect in a bottle and 
remove it quickly from a moving belt, and nimble 
fingers to handle and pack the product. At the shoe 
leather tannery, and for some of the lighter laboring 
jobs, women have been employed as machine opera- 





tors ever since the company started operation. It is 
not surprising to find war plant employers stating that 
hundreds of the women employees are skillful as 
operators of delicate machines requiring exceptional 
care and attention, and as inspectors of various phases 
of shell production—in jobs where alertness, deftness, 
and speed are vitally important. Women first given 
employment during World War I have proved 
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satisfactory, and have been holding jobs ever since. 

Some manufactures are tentatively putting women 
to work in “men’s” jobs; at a recent meeting of the 
local Manufacturers Association there was a round- 
table discussion about putting women to work in the 
foundries and steel mills. One large steel] mill recently 
hired several women to train as operators of wire- 
pulling machines. It has also replaced two male 
billing and weighing clerks with women, and plans 
to hire other women for “‘dirty”’ jobs. 

Most women are newcomers to the labor market. 
Dozens of young gils register at the employment 
office on, or just before, their 18th birthday. Other 
women who have never before had to earn a living 
feel an urge to “help in the war effort’? and seek 
factory work. There are those whose sons and 
husbands are in the armed services, and who want 
to work to keep their minds occupied. 

Alton has realized the necessity and the practica- 
bility of using women whenever possible. And the 
women are doing a good job in practically every po- 
sition in which they have been placed.—RaAcHeL 
BRADEN, junior Interviewer, United States Employ- 
ment Service, Alton, Ill. 


SHORT SHORT STORY 


THE Fostoria Screw Co. at Fostoria, Ohio, pre- 
sented Army and Navy “E”’ pins to two employees of 
the local Employment Service office. This was in 
recognition of their service to the company in help- 
ing it attain a production record on the basis of 
which the company received that award. 


From the Company: 

It is with great pleasure that we announce the pre- 
sentation of the Army and Navy “E” pins to two of 
your local employees, Marion C. Smith, local manager, 
and Harry Sommers, interviewer. 

The splendid cooperation given our company by 
these employees warrants the award. 

[ personally wish to congratulate you on having 
men of their ability with your organization. 


USES Directors Reply: 

I appreciate most sincerely your commendatory 
letter of September 1, reporting the presentation of 
Army and Navy “E” pins to Manager Marion C. 
Smith and Inverviewer Harry Sommers in recognition 
of their service to the war effort. Your evaluation 
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knowledge the merited awards. 

Throughout the ranks of the United States Employ- 
ment Service in Ohio, I can personally distinguish 
innumerable civilian soldiers whose devotion to their 
assigned duties in support of the men bebind the guns, 
even at a personal sacrifice, may never be fittingly 
publicized but whose accomplishments will certainly 
be inscribed in the immortal record. They are the 
Employment Service as we like to think of it. 

The loyalty of such real “folks” inspires the will 
to meet every challenge objectively with a determina- 
tion to win, and can well insure continued service to 
war employers consistent with directives of the War 
Manpower Commission. 


KANSAS 
WOMEN-AT-WORK 


A Kansas war plant replaced with patrolwomen all 
male guards whose duties were checking badges and 
passes inside the administration buildings. This 
change released 60 men for jobs in operations and 
outside guard duty. 

The company reports the change has been successful 
from a personnel standpoint. Applicants for jobs 
and visiting officials prefer the women. They say 
women are more helpful and hospitable than men in 


these jobs. 
kk * 


Another Kansas employer is sponsoring* training 
classes for machine operators and bench machinists, 
to be held in the Haskell Institute shops in Lawrence. 
Women are to be admitted to these classes on the 
same basis as men. The superintendent of the main- 
tenance department for the plant says any women suc- 
cessfully completing this course can be utilized in their 


maintenance crews. 
xk*kk 


A U. S. Army ordnance plant had considerable 
trouble replacing the young men who were driving 
passenger cars and light panel trucks. Uncle Sam’s 
Army and university training courses were claiming 
their drivers. This situation has now been corrected. 
Young women who successfully passed driver’s tests 
administered by the Ordnance Department are now 
holding these jobs. 

At the last report both the Ordnance officials and 
riders were satisfied. 
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NATION’S EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 





AS WAR PRODUCTION EXPANDS and more young men and perhaps young women are 
summoned for military service, we shall have to reshift the work force and call upon persons not 
accustomed to work in industry or to work at all. The task of directing workers from less 
essential to more essential jobs and of mobilizing new workers falls mainly to the United States 
Employment Service of the War Manpower Commission. 

The Employment Service has been preparing for this job. Following the Executive order of 
the President nationalizing the agency, it was made the basic operating channel of the War 
Manpower Commission, coordinating the employment work of the Department of Agriculture, 
the Work Projects Administration, and the Office of Defense Transportation. There has been a 
definite integrating of functions and information so that each office, though functioning locally, 
is a unit in State and regional systems—parts of a national labor market. With detailed labor 
information for the entire country readily available to each part and with definite national 
instructions, each local office can direct persons on its register to places where they are most 
needed for the war program. 

Each month representatives of local services get from major employers their immediate 
and future labor needs. These needs by plant, industry, occupation, and locality are balanced 
against available and potential workers, so that scarce workers may be directed to where they 
may be most useful and training instituted where it will be effective. When shortages are known 
far enough in advance, needs can be met. 

This whole program depends upon the cooperation of management and labor. In normal 
times the larger companies have preferred to be independent of the Employment Service. ‘They 
handled the employment problem in a haphazard manner, causing unnecessary suffering for the 
workers involved. Advertising widely, and particularly in regions where there was a surplus of 
workers, they caused these workers to migrate when there was no certainty of employment. 
This could have been avoided if the local employment service had possessed adequate information 
concerning the national labor market. With a nationally organized service, workers can protect 
themselves by making inquiries at their local office before migrating. 

With the present opportunity to develop and use a national service, it is most important that 
employers and unions offer and give wholehearted cooperation and equally important that the 
USES make use of the existing facilities and information of employers and unions. Employers 
and unions have had years of experience in this field which the Service will find valuable. 

It is important that the Service be maintained at the national level of greatest usefulness 
for post-war purposes and hence important that all cooperate to that end.—WILLIAM GREEN, 
President, American Federation of Labor—in The American Federationist. 
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RECOGNIZING THE FACT that the United States Employment Service of the War Man- 
power Commission is the only agency qualified by knowledge, experience, and organization to 
handle employment problems on a national, State, and local scale, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations has pledged itself to complete cooperation with the Employment Service. 

Through the USES, CIO members can obtain information about jobs, living conditions, and 
labor practices anywhere in the country. Further, the USES can and does assist workers in 
less-essential industries to obtain jobs in war-production establishments. CIO members should 
apply to their nearest local USES office before making a change of this nature. 

By assisting the USES in its voluntary recruitment, labor transfer, and anti-piracy efforts, 
we decrease the likelihood of any such drastic legislation as a National Service Act. We are 
convinced that voluntary methods can work, and it behooves the CIO and all its members to 
help in any implementation of such methods.—Puitip Murray, President, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 
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